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The Editor Says: 


S PECIALIZATION seems to be the dominant 


factor in any organization or institution as it 
grows older and those of us in the school press 
field have not been spared the inevitable. In the 
early days one did a bit of everything but as the 
publication become more firmly established and 
reached out to include all phases of school life 
and activity each of us, advisers and students, be. 
gan to work more and more in a particular field, 
The general adviser gave away to the literary, art, 
business or other types of advisers, the business 
staffs broke up into circulation, advertising, mail- 
ing and other divisions, and similar changes took 
place all down the line. 

The C. S. P. A. drummed away on the idea of 
an adviser rather than an advisor until now the 
latter specie can be found only in the files of the 
early publications. It is a small change, to be 
sure, but it is by such changes that we have been 
able to advance, inch by inch, to the position now 
occupied by the school press in the schools of the 
country. 

The four separate contests now run by the 
C. S. P. A., literary, news writing, hand-set and 
publicity, are examples of the divisions which must 
come in increasing numbers before the organiza- 
tion reaches the full measure of its helpful in 
fluence. Long ago the idea of the “best” news- 
paper or magazine had to be given up. Unfor- 
tunately, there are still some advisers who believe 
it is possible to find the “best” and they travel no 
further than their own school and paper to find 
the ultimate of excellence. To prove their point 
they will enlist the aid of some local newspaper- 
man, an eminent citizen with literary leanings and 
a former professor at a teachers college or school 
of journalism under whom they have “taken a 
course” and, usually, the gentlemen will agree it is 
the finest they have ever seen. Of course, the 
fact that it is usually compared with one or two 
others which got a higher place in a contest and 
the object of the game being to prove that theirs 
is as good or even better than any others and lost 
only by a deliberate failure of the judges to ap- 
preciate the full value of the publication, has no 
bearing on the decision. 

But “best” is no longer a term that can be used 
in the school press field no matter how one wishes 
to do so, except as it may apply to a single job. An 
editorial may be the “best” of a group; a news 
or short story may be the same; a hand-set paper 
may be superior to others in its class. Here, then, 
is the field of the future. 

The literary contest of last year was the second 
held under the auspices of the C. S. P. A. in con- 
junction with the Writers Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the most noted literary groups in 
the country. The results pleased us beyond 
measure. A second contest, the news writing 
groups, met with enthusiastic response and marked 
success. 

The hand-set, a new contest, drew a goodly 
number of entries and will continue to draw more 
in the future. The publicity contest indicates a 
particular and peculiar field and becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for schools entering in successive 
years. 

But with all of them there is an opportunity for 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“ohe Editor Looks "Em Over 


Newspapers 


CTOBER 26 marked the advent of a newly organized 
board of publications of “The Orange and Black,” 
Lonaconing, Maryland, the advisers of which are 
Arthur Francis Smith and Mary Esther Smith. With the 
intent of improving the newspaper, the council is composed 
of both students and faculty members who contribute sug- 
gestions immediately after the publishing of “The Orange 
and Black.” Thus, its literary quality and financial status 
are improved. 
7 7 7 
After preliminary tryouts, the editorial positions of “The 
Stadium World,” Tacoma, Washington, were filled by the 
journalism instructor, Mr. U. N. Hoffman. This year the 
staff numbers only twenty-one members, eighteen of whom 
are girls. 
A new rule for the qualifications of “cub” reporters was 
started this year. Every newswriting pupil, desiring to be- 
come a “cub”, must have at least fifty lines of type printed 


in “The World.” 


q ty 7 

Having a weekly publication is the distinction of the 
Hazeldell School of Cleveland, Ohio. Each issue of their 
mimeographed publication, the “Hazeldell Post,” is edited 
by a class of one of the upper grades. 

7 Y y 

Thirteen out of every twenty-two Cleveland, Ohio, 
Heights’ students read the newspaper 
headlines first was revealed in a sur- 
vey of Journalism 1 classes, conducted 
by Mr. Ambrose P. Spencer. Five out 
of the remaining nine turn first to the 
comic section while the remaining four 
tread the front page and one scans the 
sports page first. 

t q ¥ 

As the second in a series of contests, 
the “Clinton News,” New York City, 
started a newspaper boner contest in 
the October 21 issue. Two prizes and 
three honorable mentions were offered 
to “News” subscribers only. 

The first of the series was a Shortest 
Story Contest. “Quick Watson! The 
Needle,” the winner of first prize, is 
here included— 

“Did you notice how strange John 
acted tonight?” Thus spoke Mrs. 

Dexter to her husband. “Yes, I did 
and I mean to speak to him before 
he falls asleep.” Mr. Dexter paused 

efore entering the boy’s room and 
listened. The boy was talking. 

‘Gosh, the needle slipped again. I 

(Please turn to page 8) 
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Cover of “The Perryscope’s” 


Education Week Program 


Magazines 


N the editorial columns of the November number of “The 
Orange Leaf,” Orange, New Jersey, we noted the maga- 
zine policy for the year—“To support all school activi- 

ties; to help build up school spirit with optimistic and con- 
structive news ‘write-ups’, interviews and editorials; and to 
foster in the student body a desire for self-expression in the 
form of creative writing.” 

With this platform, the staff changed the form of the 
“*home-room’ reporting so that it may assume more nearly 
the type found in newspapers and may not indulge so much 
in personalities of the ‘year-book’ kind.” Reports, however, 
of athletic, social and scholastic achievement in clubs, rooms, 
classes, among alumni, and in all activities will be released. 

To perpetuate their reputation which is dependent on the 
literature, the staff has started a new department—The Per- 
sonal Essay Column. Hugh Wylie is the editor-in-chief and 
Mrs. Maude Z. Keat, literary adviser. 

oA 7 7 

Coming from the pen of the editor, Ralph Gustin, an 
article in the Goodwill Number of “The Western Star,” 
Somerville, Massachusetts, depicts some values of publica- 
tion work to the student contributor and to the staff member. 
One of these “is to teach the pupil the art of using good 
English and to increase his ability to express his thoughts in 
a clear and concise manner to others.” A second is that 
“The Western Star” tends “to encourage the more back- 

ward pupil to develop his literary at- 
titude.” 

The magazine is published by a jour- 
nalism club, numbering about fifty 
members, including the advertising 
group. Miss Mae Conant and Miss 
Mary Bryant are the literary advisers 


of the club. 


tq Y q 
Education Week was the occasion for 
the Perry High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to present a special pro- 
gram to the parents and friends of the 
school in the form of a junior and a 
senior assembly on November 9. The 
staff and adviser of “The Perryscope,” 
the school’s magazine, were responsible 
for the attractive four-page booklet 
program, the cover of which is repro- 
duced on this page. Robert Hughes 
is editor-in-chief and Mary R. Ander- 

son, the general adviser. 

7 y q 
A newcomer to our desk is “The 
Voice of Vocational,’ Schenectady, 
New York, which is printed in the 
school shop. Besides printing the 


(Please turn to page 16) 


One 





The Stranger 


N the western shore of the River 
QO Jacques, in the Hudson Bay Re- 

gion, the little village of Le Pas 
nestled in a wind-swept valley. Its 
inhabitants, mostly French trappers, 
seemed strangely united in some natur- 
al fraternity. What was one’s business 
was also the other’s, and each man was 
solicited for his neighbor’s welfare. 
Moreover, the least bit of aloofness on 
anyone’s part made him a despised per- 
son. A few of this latter type appeared 
from time to time, only to become out- 
casts and eventually to leave the vil- 
lage, never to be seen there again. 

A group of weather-beaten trappers 
was assembled in the village saloon to 
discuss the hunting prospects. The 
heavy smoke from their pipes mingled 
with the odor of sweet French wine, 
and grotesque shadows danced about 
the room as great tongues of flame 
licked the charred sides of pine logs 
in the open fireplace. The low drone 
of voices ceased abruptly when a loud 
knock resounded through the build- 
ing, and the heavy door swung open to 
disclose the giant figure of a man in 
the doorway. A moment he hesitated, 
and then with long, measured strides 
advanced to the bar. He mumbled a 
few words to Rupert, the bartender, 
turned, and looking neither to left nor 
right, disappeared through the door. 
No one moved. no one spoke, until the 
sound of the stranger’s footsteps died 
away. 


The news of the stranger’s coming 
spread rapidly through the town. By 
noon of the next day it was discovered 
that he had taken up his lodging in a 
formerly deserted cabin on the edge of 
the village, and that his name was La 


Verne Jules. His first appearance in 
the village by daylight was three days 
later. Jules walked down the street, 
seeming to notice nobody. He entered 
the general store and was greeted by 
several of the villagers, among them 
Jean, the genial proprietor. But, never 
a word spoke Le Verne Jules. To Jean 
he gave a list of the wanted articles, 
and the mystified Frenchman promptly 
secured them. Without a word, Jules 
paid for them; then, after placing them 
in sacks, he swung them to his broad 
shoulders and marched off to his cabin. 


EEKS, months, and years passed. 
The villagers saw Jules occasion- 
ally when he went to hunt or came to 
the store for provisions. Anything else 
concerning him remained a mystery to 


Two 


By ROBERT C. DALY 


Coming from “The Flambeau,” Mar- 
quette University High School, Mil- 
“The Stranger” 
combines character and plot in a north- 
Printed in Christmas 1931 
issue, the story was written by Robert 
C. Daly, a freshman at that time, and 
was submitted by the editoz-in-chief of 
“The Flambeau,” Edward W. Dooley. 


waukee, Wisconsin, 


ern setting. 
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the trappers. Why did he refuse to 
speak? Why did he stay in the se- 
clusion of his cabin? Again and again 
were these questions repeated, but nev- 
er could they be answered. Jules’ phy- 
sical features, however, aroused the 
suspicions of some. A tall, heavy man 
with brown hair, blue eyes, and a light 
complexion, seldom possessed a name 
as truly French as this man’s. What 
was his past? 

Life in Le Pas was progressing in 
the monotonous cycle. An exceptional 
cold wave and blizzard struck the vil- 
lage just before Christmas, and Le Pas 
was snowbound. 

Christmas Eve had arrived and the 
jovial trappers were gathered at Ru- 
pert’s saloon to celebrate the occasion. 
In the midst of a song the door opened 
just as it had when Le Verne Jules first 
came, and in stumbled the figure of a 
snow-covered, exhausted man. Falter- 
ing, he gasped forth his message. He 
was from Quebec. A diptheria epi- 
demic had struck Lafayette, eighty 
miles to the north. He was carrying 
serum to the town and he had been 
caught in the blizzard. Somebody 
must continue on to the stricken village. 

Jules stood unnoticed at the door. 
He had seen the newcomer as the man 
passed his cabin, and had followed him 
here. An excited trapper called for a 
volunteer. A hush fell over the room 
as Le Verne Jules spoke. 

“I will go,” he said simply. 

He picked up the precious serum 
packet and left the saloon. One hour 
later Le Verne Jules left Le Pas. 

Over wind-swept plains and frozen 
rivers, through immense snow drifts, 
pressed Jules, always onward—onward 
to Lafayette. Four bitterly cold days 
passed and the fifth saw a tired but 
happy man deliver to the doctor in 
the stricken town the serum which had 
come hundreds of miles over wild, bar- 
ren country to the little town so remote 
from civilization. Those who were phy- 
sically able gave Jules a rousing wel- 
come, proclaimed him a hero, and in 


the doctor’s cabin to the merry clink 
of glasses they drank his health again 
and again. But Jules could not stay 
with them. Why? He just had to 
hurry back to Le Pas. Yes, the vil- 
lagers might become anxious. 


As dawn broke in Lafayette, a lone 
figure melted away in the greyness of 
the snow-covered plain and overcast 
sky, a lone figure braving the bitter 
cold and defying the teeming elements 
which mercilessly prey upon man in 
the vast expanses of Northern Canada. 


EN days had pased since Jules’ de- 

parture from Le Pas, when another 
of those terrible blizzards swept across 
Hudson Bay and burst forth with all 
its pent-up fury on the River Jacques 
region. For days it raged and the old 
trappers in Le Pas nodded sagaciously. 
Well they knew very few lived when 
exposed to such a storm. Two more 
days they waited, but still no sign of 
Le Verne Jules. The anxious Rupert 
organized a searching party and set out 
to find Jules as soon as the storm 
abated. Their worst fears were real- 
ized after a short search. They found 
him, lying face downward in a snow- 
bank and sleeping the sleep from which 


one never awakens. 


With due respect and devotion the 
villagers laid him to rest in the com- 
mon burial lot. The barren ground 
and a simple wooden cross marked the 
grave of the “Stranger.” 


In the old saloon night after night 
the old trappers assembled. Again 
and again old Rupert the bartender re- 
peats the story of Le Verne Jules. He 
tells how after Jules’ death he found 
in his cabin a letter telling the story of 


his life. 


Jules’ real name was Doctor Joseph 
Patterson, of Detroit. He had been 
accused of killing by poison a noted 
banker who was known to be a pa 
tient of his. Although he was acquit: 
ted, many believed him guilty. Find- 
ing his practice gone and his name and 
reputation ruined, he disappeared from 
Detroit and went to Le Pas with the in- 
tention of returning some day and tak- 
ing up his work under a different name. 
And in the far north he gave his life 
for humanity’s sake. He died the 
death of a hero, forgotten by his own 
people, revered by the simple, kind- 
hearted Frenchmen of Le Pas, and 
praised by the villagers in Lafayette 
who owed their lives to this “Stranger. 
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Business Managers T'rained in Laboratory 


ISTINCTLY pioneer work in de- 
D veloping young men and young 

women for the editorial and 
business departments of city and coun- 
try newspapers is consistent with the 
policy of Ohio University, Athens, the 
pioneer university west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, established in 1804. 
As a result, the Department of Jour- 
nalism has extended its unique experi- 
ment of using a commercial newspaper 
for the training of university students 
to include the business phases of pub- 
lication. 

For more than seven years Ohio Uni- 
versity has used “The Athens Messen- 
ger,” a daily newspaper with a circula- 
tion of 11,000, as a laboratory for the 
training of young men and women in 
reporting, copy reading, and other edi- 
torial practices. So successful did that 
program prove that Royal H. Ray, a 
former business manager of the “Ko- 
komo (Indiana) Dispatch,” was added 
to the university faculty to offer courses 
in the various phases of business man- 
agement and to direct the students in 
laboratory work in the business depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Ray successively served the “Ko- 
komo Dispatch” as carrier, circulation 
manager, reporter and copy reader, lo- 
cal advertising solicitor, national ad- 
vertising manager, and business man- 
ager. Following the consolidation of 
the “Dispatch” with the “Tribune,” he 
joined the staff of the “St. Petersburg 
(Florida) Times,” and has been a mem- 
ber of the promotion and advertising 


ROYAL H. RAY 
Tezcher of Courses in Newspaper Business 
Management at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


January, 1933 


Ohio University Students, Reporters and Copyreaders of 
“The Athens Messenger” 


departments. 


uate work in the field of journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

While Mr. Ray will be directly in 
charge of the work according to the 
co-operative plan worked out by Gor- 
don K. Bush, publisher of “The Athens 
Messenger,” and George Starr Lasher, 
head of the Department of Journalism, 
business executives of “The Messenger” 
will co-operate with classroom instruc- 
tors to give the students theoretical and 
practical training. Special emphasis 
will be placed upon the needs of stu- 
dents who desire to enter the field of 
the small town daily or country weekly. 
Students will participate actively in the 
circulation, space and classified adver- 


GEORGE STARR LASHER 
Head of the Department of Journalism, 
Ohio University, and National President 

of Theta Chi Fraternity 


He is a graduate of De- 
Pauw University and has done grad- 


tising, promotion, and productive de- 
partments on a laboratory basis and 
will thus meet the actual problems of 
workers on the business side of the 
newspaper. 


CAN the study of journalism be made 


practical? This question, perhaps, 
is on the mind of every seasoned news- 
paper man as he hears of the hundreds 
of journalism courses now being offer- 
ed in American colleges. Journalism, 
the training of men and women for the 
writing fields and the equipping of oth- 
ers to meet production problems, is a 
comparatively new adventure in col- 
legiate curricula. Formerly the English 
departments attempted to give the stu- 
dents interested in news writing a smat- 
tering of journalistic training. But to- 
day there has been a general awaken- 
ing to the importance of efficient news 
handling and newspaper management. 
The enormous influence of the public 
press has been realized. Journalism is 
now rated as a profession, and colleges 
are training young people to enter this 


field prepared. 


The method of solving the problem 
of making the training for journalism 
practical used by Ohio University is 
unique. Students who enroll in the de- 
partment of journalism have a four- 
year schedule outlined for them, in- 
cluding training in all of the funda- 
mental branches of the newspaper pro- 
fession during their last two years. 
course, a basic study of the fine arts, 
the sciences, history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and other foundation subjects 
gives the journalism student a firm 
background on which to grow. 


After the student secures his cultural 
and informational background and a 
proper amount of theory is gained, the 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Ishi-—Last of the Yahis 


Here you find an interesting feature 


that was interviewing a 
Emil Dol- 
linger was the energetic journalist and 


the publication, the “Loudspeaker,” San 


secured by 
preparator at a museum. 


Francisco, California, Conzinuation 
School. Mr. Clarence J. Pfaffenberger, 
the instructor of newswriting, was re- 
epensible for forwarding this feature. 


7 7 7 
UCH has been written concern- 
ing the half starved Ishi, the 
last of his Indian tribe, who was 
accidently discovered in Tehama 
county. 

The sensation his presence caused in 
San Francisco and the publicity given 
him would rival Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson Hutton’s laurels in this field. 
For a time, not a week passed that the 
papers did not carry at least one article 
or story about Ishi. 


Photographers clamored for “shots” 
of Ishi showing him scantily clad. As 
he grew accustomed to ways of civili- 
zation, he refused to disrobe for these 
pictures. One day a cameraman per- 
sistently asked, “Will you take off 
your clothes?” 

Ishi eyed him for a moment and by 
means of signs responded, “Take off 
your own clothes.” 

Conductors, whose “runs” carried 
them past the museum, would, on see- 
ing Ishi, stop their cars and invite him 
for a ride. Because of this he soon 
thought that street cars were a free 
public conveyance. It must have been 
amusing, the day he boarded the car 
of a strange conductor. 

The huge throngs of persons that 
hurried up and down Market Street 
caused Ishi to undergo considerable 
anguish in their behalf. He feared 
that they would kill each other in their 
mad haste. 

Ishi soon grew to be like a spoiled 
child, and refused to entertain unless 
he received a recompense. 


It was during a political campaign 
that Ishi first learned the value of 
money. However, he thought any- 
thing round and shiny was money. 
Children and pranksters took delight 
in paying him for his efforts with 
campaign buttons. By this time he 
had been influenced to wear clothes. 
One day he would stroll with as few 
clothes as possible, and the next he 
would sally forth fully clothed and 
covered from head to foot with these 
buttons. When he learned to distin- 


Four 


By EMIL DOLLINGER 


guish money, Ishi had no use for 
dimes. 

After a person left who had given 
him a half dollar he would say, “Him 


smart man.” 


HE staff of the University of Cali- 

fornia Hospital, which adjoined the 
museum, was quite fond of Ishi and 
was in the habit of feeding him. Every 
day he would stand under the clock 
and when the hands pointed to twelve 
he would hurry across to the hospital 
for his lunch. Sometimes he was per- 
mitted to don a doctor’s robe and would 
strut about consoling elderly ladies. 


His friends at the museum told him 
that white men worked and paid for 
what they ate and put him on a salary 
of twenty dollars a month. Ishi’s visits 
to the hospital came to an abrupt end 
when he learned that they would no 
longer supply him with free meals. 


It was customary for the caretakers 
to live at the museum, so Ishi followed 
their example by cooking his own food. 
If some food article enjoyed was too 
high, he would exclaim, “Too much 
papoose!” Ishi enjoyed canned milk 
but in speaking of cow’s milk he would 
snort, “Vaca milk no good.” He was 
quick to learn, and as my informant 
explained, his table manners became 
excellent and he was cleaner than many 
white persons. 


An Indian never speaks of the dead. 
Because Ishi believed that the speaking 
of his name recalled the departed, his 
name was never learned. A name was 
necessary so Doctor Kroeber called 
him Ishi, which means man. 

The skull room held nothing but 
horror for Ishi, who refused to enter 
it. If the door chanced to be open 
when he passed, he would hold his 
nostrils so as not to get the “evil smell” 
and would utter solemnly, “Too much 
matez.” 

One scorching day Ishi walked up 
the steps that lead to the museum. A 
dark complexioned man, the perspira- 
tion flowing in small rivers from his 
brow, labored up the incline behind 
him. Ishi turned and smiled at the 
man, indicating for him to follow. He 
brought him to an attendant and said, 
“Him Yahi,” meaning that the man 
was also an Indian. The individual 
was found to be an Italian junk ped- 
dler, who misinterpreted Ishi’s ad- 
vances. 

Often a group of Indians would be 


brought to the museum where they 


would garb themselves in their cos- 
tumes and go through ceremonies of 
which phonograph records were taken. 
Standing on the sidelines Ishi would 
say, “Him smart mans.” 


HERE was only one person of whom 

Ishi was jealous. That was Juan 
Dolores, another Indian. Ishi loved 
Doctor Kroeber and always feared that 
his rival would receive more attention 
from the Doctor than he. It was not 
uncommon to find Ishi sitting in Doc- 
tor Kroeber’s office, waiting for him to 
speak a few words in much the same 
manner as a dog waits for crumbs that 
his master might give him. 

Every summer Juan spent his vaca- 
tion outdoors. When he returned to 
the museum he was always several 
shades darker. This pleased Ishi, who 
would tease Juan by consistently re- 
peating, “Him all the same as nigity 
man,” to Ishi this meant a negro. 


Saloon keepers were cautioned not to 
sell liquor to Indians. One day, Ishi 
was discovered with several bottles of 
beer. Pouring the beer into a table- 
spoon and sampling it, he exclaimed, 
“Him good medicine.” 


Ishi used to sit for an hour at a time 
in meditation, plucking his beard with 
his knife. Perhaps this was the reason 
he disliked an interpreter who had a 
beard. 


He enjoyed working about the mu- 
seum, helping to prepare exhibits and 
after a time was appointed assistant 
janitor. It is hard to say whether he 
misunderstood or took delight in pull- 
ing the windows down on his superiors’ 
fingers. Or it might be that he enjoyed 
what the victim said and the chase that 


followed. 

Two things that Ishi could not un- 
derstand were, why the Pacific, which 
was just a “big river” to him, was salty, 
and why an elephant had two tails. 

Ishi delighted in playing humorous 
phonograph records and when the 
voice on the record laughed Ishi did 
the same. A comical Dutchman was 
in the habit of visiting the museum so 
Ishi acquired the habit of snapping, 
“Dutchman,” when anything appeared 
witty to his way of reasoning. 


Ishi kept his money in a large safe 
at the museum, where it was always on 
hand when he desired to count it. When 
death overtook him, he had saved more 


than $400.00; a part of which paid for 


The re- 


his cremation at Mt. Olivet. 
(Please turn to page 8) 
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Features for High School N ewspapers 


VERY high school is a composite 
E scene with both a foreground and 

a background. The foreground 
everyone sees first and easily. Last 
night the dramatic club played “The 
Trysting Place.” This morning at as- 
sembly Attorney Henry Mantle, presi- 
dent of the board of education, spoke 
on “What Makes a Good Citizen.” 
Tonight the basketball team will clash 
with Brooksville high at the gymnas- 
ium. In the classroom, on the athletic 
field, at social centers, and in numerous 
other places the students are doing 
things. These are the events that give 
occasion for news stories. They are 
too obvious to be overlooked and fill 
nine-tenths of the school paper front 
page. This is good practice, too. 


The background of the picture, how- 
ever, some school editors either neglect 
or fail to see. Although it is much 
deeper and more comprehensive, for 
some reason or other they often leave 
unmined the journalistic ore that lies 
slightly beneath the surface. Perhaps 
they are at a loss to know what to look 
for. Of course, every journalist must 
appreciate the importance of being able 
to foresee, as Lord Northcliffe used to 
emphasize, but there is also virtue in 
being able to “backsee.” This article 
will offer a few suggestions. 


Before I wrote my “Applied Writing 
by the Journalistic Method” and “Writ- 
ing Journalistic Features,” I made a 
thorough and widely inclusive study of 
the kinds of feature materials news- 
paper and magazine editors constantly 
use. I found that they fall into four- 
teen fairly distinct classes. With these 
before him, a high school editor ought 
to find available too many rather than 
too few articles of informational value 
and strong reading appeal, even though 
they may not always be of strictly “‘spot- 
news” significance. 


FIRST, let us look at the so-called 

personal-improvement features. Ev- 
erybody likes to grow into a more at- 
tractive, more magnetic personality. 
Begin listing the various short features 
that may be written on subjects as the 
well-groomed student, the right dress 
for school wear, manners on the streets, 
behavior in the library, the gentle- 
voiced teacher, the most respected boy 
in school, the girl who never lacks ad- 
mirers, the art of listening during a 
recitation, the way to keep physically 
fit, and the inevitable effects of cyni- 
cim. Before you know it, you will 
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od” and “Writing Journalistic Features.” 
grateful to have Dr. Reed as a contributor. 


have enough topics scheduled for the 
whole school year. 


A closely related and even larger 
class deals with practical methods. Stu- 
dents are constantly doing and making 
things, and every day are requested to 
explain them to somebody. The possi- 
bilities of this group are endless. Any 
issue of a school paper is better if it 
prints a few articles on such subjects 
as how to “make” the honor roll, how 
to keep up with library reading, how to 
make home-study efficient, how to per- 
form an experiment without irritations 
and loss of time, how to combine a 
notebook with a textbook, how to ar- 
range a club program, how to take care 
of dramatic-club properties, and how 
to give a successful student dance. The 
daily practical needs and methods of 
school boys and girls are countless. 


The unfamiliar-place feature will 
usually prove a ready friend in editor- 
ial need. Today as never before read- 
ers like to go places—hiking, riding, or 
flying. But where to go? Well, let the 
school paper suggest. For those who 
cannot rest till they see for themselves, 
the article will serve as a spur. For 
those who can see things only vicari- 
ously, the article will be a satisfactory 
trip-substitute. Add such suggestions 
as these to your future book: Dr. 
McGill’s laboratory, a classroom with 
“atmosphere,” Indian head rocks, the 
maze of paths in Snooks’ wood, a gar- 
den of flaming color, the avenue after 
the victory over Winton, the new mem- 
orial shaft at Cliffton, the hydroelectric 
plant at Owenville, the old battle- 
ground at Murfreesboro, the airplane 
factory at Wheeling. An ingenious 
photographer can see new interest in 
an old place. So can a good feature 
writer. He can also find a way to tie 
it in with the school interest of the 
moment. 


WO other widely inclusive classes 

have to do with unusual articles and 
objects and uncommon plants and ani- 
mals. Scores of them are to be found 
around the school, especially in the 
laboratories, libraries, museums, and 
trophy rooms. If they are new, this 
consideration alone will offer an ex- 


Reed, head of the Department of Journalism at West Virginia, 
is also the author of “Applied Writing by the Journalistic Meth- 


The editors are, indeed, 


cuse for describing them. Even though 
they were acquired years ago, some 
have been forgotten and others have 
never been really appreciated or under- 
stood by the casual observer. The 
school neighborhood will also furnish 
features of these types. Besides, stu- 
dents like to read about new things 
produced or found even in foreign 
countries. Think of the instruments 
and devices that television may bring 
forward for school-room use! 


Few students will fail to read a 
graphic essay on strange people and 
their customs, an analysis of striking 
personalities, or a narrative of daring 
individual experience. They want to 
know the particulars and, especially, 
they enjoy the imaginative thrill that 
comes from following somebody’s ca- 
reer or adventures. Let a fellow stu- 
dent tell of his parachute jump from an 
airplane, of his summer on an ocean 
freighter, of his year on an Oklahoma 
cattle ranch, of his first bear hunt with 
his uncle, or of his winning a valuable 
scholarship. Let him write a character 
sketch of a student, graduate, or school 
patron that has achieved the extra- 
ordinary. Let him give a vivid account 
of his sojourn in Egypt or Tokyo, of 
his attendance at a mountain-folk 
funeral, or of his visit to a Soviet 
factory. Interviews with faculty mem- 
bers will also provide fresh materials 
for such articles. 


Every school has anniversaries, cele- 
brations, inaugurations, festivals, spe- 
cial programs, cheer meetings, picnics, 
conventions, and the like. Let your as- 
signment sheet keep reporters duly ap- 
prised of all approaching notable oc- 
casions. The preliminary story may be 
made almost as interesting as the later 
account of the event. Study particu- 
larly how to convey the spirit as well as 
the facts of the event. 


Two classes of features always suit- 
able for the school paper deal with 
technical and scientific data and in- 
vestigation results. In the first type, 
experiments, inventions, and processes 
are made simple and readily intellig- 
ible. In the second, the findings, con- 
sequences, and social or industrial ef- 
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fects are treated. Never previously 
have young people shown so keen a 
curiosity about things of a scientific 
nature. In consequence, many maga- 
zines, devoted exclusively to popular 
science, have sprung up. Here are a 
few entries for your future book: new 
apparatus in the physics laboratory, the 
reason for our school-lunch menu, the 
way students catch a cold, the chem- 
istry of a lemon pie, what makes pos- 
sible home movies in color, the effect 
of the depression on pupils’ health, 
the relation between attendance and 
scholastic records, the results from 
teaching English by the journalistic 
method, the psychology of good cheer- 
leadership. 


N a broad sense, the editorial should 

be regarded as a special feature and 
it should utilize feature technique. If 
school editors would only recognize 
this, they could immensely strengthen 
what is at present one of the weakest 
departments of hundreds of school 
papers. Closely related to the editorial 
is 2 class of articles as significant-ideas 
features. Their subjects may be the 
same as those of editorials, but they are 
usually comprehensive, more concrete, 
less submerged by opinion, and always 
more interesting. In fact, they may be 
thought of as “glorified editorials.” 
Subjects like these are typical: enlight- 
enment as the best control of delin- 
quency, how extra-curricular activities 
discover future leaders, why a teacher 
has no right to be cynical, the kind of 
church service that appeals to students, 
the majority of every school board 
should be trained educators, the rea! 
defect of some intelligence tests. 

No class of persons better likes 
books, plays, photo-drama, art exhibits, 
and musical programs than do high 
school students. Reviews and criti- 
cisms of such productions are always 
easy to obtain and provide some of 
the most valuable content for period- 
icals. Excellent writing models are 
always to be found in such publications 
as the New York Times, the Chicago 
Daily News, Harper’s, Scribner’s, and 
the Atlantic. School editors should re- 
fuse the “hand-outs” of advertisers and 
instead have the most capable student 
readers prepare all reviews. I would 
especially stress the importance of al- 
lowing only really talented students to 
do reviews, because I have known of 
authors, publishers, and producers 
that have been shamefully misrepre- 
sented by students who thought a re- 
view was merely a hasty bit of impres- 
sionistic comment. Above everything 
else, it requires intelligence, insight, and 
a judicial mind. 


LL publications use some enter- 
tainment features, and none finds 
them more appropriate than do the 
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school papers. The varieties are num- 
erous, as the following list will reveal: 
light satirical essay; essay of broad 
humor, often in dialect; caricatures; 
aketches and skits; travesties, take- 
offs, and farces; anecdotes, travel tales, 
and yarns; reminiscenes, episodes, and 
confessions; imaginary adventure nar- 
ratives; fables and fantastic stories; 
parodies and mimicries; comical speech- 
es and letters; humorous verse, jingles, 
and doggerel. But always observe this 
caution: don’t use an excess of enter- 
tainment matter, and as a rule steer 
clear of the profane, the risque, the 
extremely personal, and anything that 
offends good taste. There is already 
too much of this sort of stuff in the 
world. It needs no further sponsoring 


by high school editors. 

Seventy-five per cent of the best city 
papers consist of miscellaneous feature 
content. It may well constitute also the 
bulk of the school-paper subject mat- 
ter. Progressive teachers of English, in 
fact, are substituting this type of writ. 
ing for the traditional themes, because 
for the production of features first. 
class writing situations always exist, and 
it is doubtful whether English composi- 
tion can be properly taught in any 
other way. In consequence, the school 
editor may expect a helpful ally in the 
English and journalism teachers. Per- 
sons who would make the school paper 
a true mirror of the school community 
will find feature articles some of the 
best reflecting mediums. 


Business Managers Trained in Laboratory 


(Continued from page 3) 


journalism student at Ohio University 
is allowed to work in the laboratory. 


“The Athens Messenger” is a pri- 
vately owned newspaper, but it oper- 
ates on a co-operative plan with the 
journalism department of the Univer- 
sity. Two of the editors in charge are 
part-employees of the University; ‘that 
is, they are paid as faculty members 
for their part in handling the students 
that come to “The Messenger” for lab- 
oratory instruction. The city editor 
of the paper is the acting head of the 
student laboratory. He assigns the 
beats, gives advice and instructions, and 
directs the editing of the copy as it is 
turned in by the embryo journalists who 
have become reporters on his paper. 
In this way journalism students bump 
against the newspaper mysteries in a 
practical manner. No alternative is 


possible. 


The program of training was worked 
out by George Starr Lasher, who came 
from the faculty of the University of 
Michigan to be head of the journalism 
department. Professor Lasher is an ex- 
perienced newspaper worker, having 
been a reporter, editor, and publisher. 
His training has been such as to give 
him a practical, sane attitude toward 
the teaching of journalism. 


The journalism laboratory of Ohio 
University is housed in a new structure 
erected in 1925 at a cost of more than 
$100,000. Being an active business in- 
stitution, the “Messenger” could not 
afford to allow young persons to be- 
come members of the staff unless the 
executives were sure that the students 
would seriously realize the obligation 
they must assume in becoming engaged 


in newspapers work on the “Messen- 
ger.” After six years of this co-opera- 
tive program, however, publishers, fac- 
ulty members, and students as well as 
news sources are unanimous in their 
praise of this plan. 


The students entering the laboratory 
course, taking either news editing, re- 
porting, or business management, are 
assigned certain hours of work. Three 
hours of laboratory practice are taken 
for one hour of university credit. The 
students are graded, as in any other 
college subject, according to their pro- 
ficiency. In news editing the students 
learn to edit local and wire copy, to 
write heads, and to edit rural corre- 
spondence. Later they supervise special 
pages and make up. Those taking re- 
porting are given definite beats and as- 
signments to cover each day. Those 
in business management assist in the 
various departments of the business 


office. 


During the vacations when the uni- 
° ee 
versity classes are suspended the “‘Mess- 
enger” employs a staff of student work- 
ers to cover the various beats. In this 
way the smooth-running of the plant is 
assured. 


Seven years of this practical journal- 
ism scheme at Ohio University has 
proved its worth. Graduates of the de- 
partment have been placed in impor- 
tant journalistic positions in all parts 


of the country. The graduate of this 
school is able to compete quite success 
fully with those who have “worked up 
from the ranks,” yet he has a store of 
theory and background as a result of 
his college experience. 
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Meeting the Crisis 


As president of The Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of the Teachers of Journalism, 
Miss MacCreary 


Cleveland is meeting the crisis. 


here relates how 


y y 

IKE most large cities, Cleveland 

faces the difficult problem of 

maintaining the high quality of 
school newspapers for which it has won 
preeminence throughout the country, 
and of meeting the stringent economic 
problem. For the individual teacher, 
this resolves itself into more work dur- 
ing less teaching time. 

Moreover, in other departments each 
educator is forced to justify the im- 
portance of his subject; no wonder 
that the “frills” of education must 
produce some excellent arguments to 
justify their existence. Educational life, 
like home life, has been reduced to the 
bare necessities, as one by one the 
“luxuries” are eliminated. 

Reduction of teacher time is the 
surest way of lowering the quality of 
any activity. 

One of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of Cleveland papers is that 
supervisors have considered the 
newspapers important enough to 
afford teacher time and to co- 
operate in the school. Whether 
or not this high standard is low- 
ered by the new teaching load is 
still a matter of the individual. 
Since present newspaper staffs are 
well trained, the effect of cur- 
tailed work may not be notice- 
able, until the control passes to 
new staffs. 


At left—John Hay, as a commercial high school, maintains its high school weekly on a business-like basis. 


By MARJORIE MacCREARY 


W ITH such conditions in mind the 

Cleveland Association of the 
Teachers of Journalism faced a real 
problem this fall. Several measures 
were put into effect which might offer 
suggestions to other systems. First, 
good will seems to be the one point of 
most importance to the life of the news- 
papers. In the spring a committee of 
principals considered the value of 
school papers, which committee recent- 
ly decreased the time of newspaper 
work from four to two teaching periods 
a day in the junior high school. There- 
fore, both principals and English teach- 
ers must be brought into sympathy with 
the newspaper by seeing its value as a 
concrete example of written composi- 
tion and as a publicity medium for the 
educational crises facing the system. 
Second, the limiting of teacher time 
made the need of a course of study 
felt more than before. Much of the 
instruction up to this time has been 
done incidentally as a part of the writ- 
ing and production of the newspaper, 
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and it was often difficult for teachers 
to state in definite terms what they 
taught. Economists want work to be 
conducted on a more definite basis. 


S UCH an opportunity grew out of the 


convention of the National Schol- 
astic Press Association at Cincinnati in 
November. At the Ohio meeting for 
advisers, a tentative course for the 
State of Ohio was presented. The 
work was done mainly by a small com- 
mittee, who could not meet often as 
its members were widely separated. 
For revision, the president of the Ohio 
Association suggested that the Cleve- 
land district, as well as other sections, 
prepare an elaboration of the suggested 
outline. Miss Margaret Sullivan had 
already been appointed chairman of 
the Course of Study Committee for 
Cleveland, so that the problem was re- 
ferred to her. Joint committees on 
“Content”, “Procedure”, ‘Materials’, 
“Copy Desk”, and other subjects were 
appointed from junior and senior high 
school teachers at the November 
meeting of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation. 

Of course, it is far too early to 
predict the result of such a gi- 
gantic undertaking. At least two 
years, if not more, will be required 
before the course is placed in any 
workable form; even then a thor- 
ough trial will be necessary be- 
fore the course is brought up to 
a high standard. 

Though the magazine and an- 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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In the junior high schools work has recently been curtailed, as at Addison Junior High School, some of whose workers are 


shown. 
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At right—Children in the elementary schools, as here at Murray, have their own little office. 





Sonnets and Skyscrapers 


HESE two bits of verse were written 

by students of Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Connecticut, and appeared 
in the “Hotchkiss Literary Monthly.” 


Time and Belief: A Sequence of 
Sonnets 


The youth grows weary of the festive 
song, 

And having trod gay dances turns away 

To think some little moment of the long 

And fearsome journey of a distant day. 

“T have no need of prophet or of saint,” 

He says; “The laughter ringing in the 
night 

Is sweet, and when it ends let fools be 
faint 

Of heart, and hearing 
threats take fright.” 


threadbare 


then the sombre vision of the 
shroud, 

And youthful loathing of the peace of 
death 

Strike terror to his heart; so with a 
sigh 

He turns again unto the song, the 
proud 

Defiance of his ever-fleeting breath 

Unsaid, ’til Age shall teach the man 

to die. 


But 


II 


Alas, that life should tire us! 
then 

Were it not better so than for the 
years 

To smile forever on the lives of men, 

And nourish with their kisses needless 
fears? 

It does not solace youth to quit the 
feast 

When first is brought the choicest dish 
of all, 

But it is lightly done when from the 
east 

The sickly light casts shadows on the 


wall. 


Ah, but 


So when the noisy crowd is gone, and 
one 

Alone remains, perhaps he well may 
take 

The way which drunk with youth he 
quite forgot, 

But now remembers as the morning 
sun 

Illumines it. Now only half awake 

He gladly staggers forth toward Home 
—or what? 


—Robert P. Dupree. 


Skyscrapers 


Towers of morning, grey with fog and 
smoke 


Eight 


All indistinct against an ashen sky; 

The sovereign of Manhattan, money, 
spoke 

And you arose so grim and gaunt and 


high. 


Towers of noon, my heart will never 
bleed 

For all the ancient glory that is gone. 

The gods of nineteen-thirty have de- 
creed 

That you shall be the modern Parthe- 


non. 


Towers of evening, casting a mellow 
shade 

O’er lesser buildings clustered at your 
base; 

As daylight wanes you slowly, faintly 
fade 

And with a thousand shadows inter- 
lace. 


Towers of night, needles of tiny lights 

Draped in the soft black velvet of the 
sky. 

Man rears you up to your amazing 
heights 

And there you stay when your creators 
die. 

—W. H. Ziegler. 


Ishi 
Last of the Yahis 


(Continued from page 4) 


mainder was given to the University of 
California hospital. 


It is a well known fact that when 
Ishi discovered how easily plate glass 
flaked, he refused to use obsidian with 
which to make arrow heads. The man 
who gave Ishi his first piece of glass 
with which to chip his arrow heads is 
the person who related these experi- 
ences of Ishi’s. He was one of the few 
persons who could make fire quicker 
than this red man, who had never been 
in touch with civilization before he was 
brought to the museum. He is a short, 
hale and robust Englishman who does 
not look his 67 years. He made the 
writer promise not to tell his story and 
when he was shown the spring copy of 
this magazine he chuckled, “Don’t say 
anything about me or they will be say- 
ing that guy is a Loudspeaker all 
right.” 

My conscience is clear. I have kept 
my promise. He is Arthur Warburton, 
preparator of the University of Cali- 
fornia Anthropological Museum, and 
has worked there for twenty-five years. 


- NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from page 1) 
guess I’m too nervous. I’m eighteen 
and I ought to be able to do it!” 
His son taking dope! He prayed he 
wasn’t too late. Feverishly he open- 
ed the door and there sat his son, 
needle in hand, attempting to mend 

a rip in his new trousers. 


—Lester Schonfeld. 
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Making a survey that shows the birth. 
place and ancestry of students in the 
school provides feature material for the 
newspaper. This was illustrated in a 
story in the October 21 number of the 
“Mechanic Arts Cogwheel,” Minneap- 


olis, Minnesota. 


7 7 ¥ 
In the publishing of “The Lewis and 
Clark Journal,” Spokane, Washington, 
this year, three men were given employ- 
ment at one of the local print shops. 
Two of these men were employed full 
time and another, part time. 


y v 7 

“Theda Bara Says a Word” was the 
subject of a humorous sports feature 
found on the sports page of “The 
Roosevelt Standard,” Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Here the editor found an 
opportunity for original humor on the 
sports page. 

7 y q 

Journalism is a popular subject at the 
Joseph Kohn High School of Com- 
merce at New Orleans, Louisiana. The 
class, started last February with only 
eight students, increased five-fold in 
September. The possibility of a jour- 
nalism career as well as working for the 
school’s paper, “The Broadcaster,” of 
which Miss Adele Kelly is adviser, 
seems to furnish the incentive for the 
increased registration. 


3iographical Sketch of Kipp Soldwedel 


Artist for January Cover 


Kipp Soldwedel, born in New York 
City in 1913, has spent the last five 
years at the St. George’s School, New- 
There he 
training in drawing and etching under 
Wil- 


liam H. Drury, who is a noted etcher. 


port, R. I. received his 


the excellent instruction of Mr. 


His earlier training he received from 
his father, Frederic Soldwedel, who is 
At the present 
time he is attending Yale University’s 
School of the Fine Arts, where he is 
studying drawing, 


an architect and artist. 


painting, composi- 
During the 
abroad 


tion and history of art. 
1931 
making sketches of various subjects in 


summer of he traveled 





Italy, France and along the Dalmation 
Coast. During the summer of 1932 
he studied and painted under Mr. John 


R. Frazier at Provincetown, Mass. 
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Do You Say, Yes or No, to Awards? 


Read What These Advisers Say in the Symposium 


ROM an editor-in-chief of a Penn- 
sylvania newspaper, there came, to 
the New York office in October, the 
question—‘‘What type of award, tang- 
ible or otherwise, is given members of 
the staff of a school publication for the 
successful completion of their work?” 

To answer adequately this request, 
the editors of “The School Press Re- 
view” sent out letters to twenty-five 
high school publications, both news- 
papers and magazines, from Vermont 
to California and from Idaho to Texas. 
Eighteen advisers, whose answers are 
printed in detail, were kind enough to 
take their time to answer our request 
for the Pennsylvania editor. 

Of these replies, eight advisers stated 
that no tangible awards were offered. 
The most frequently mentioned award 
—ten replies—was that of an honor- 
ary nature; i. e., points toward an honor 
award, a pin, or an honor society. So- 
cial activities, a party or a banquet, 
rated next with five answers. 

© 2. ¢F 
No Material Awards Necessary 


Coming from Mr. O. A. Wilson, ad- 
viser of the “Evening World,” Evening 
High School of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, California, the reply reads: 

“I do not believe that material 
awards or emoluments for staff work 
on a high school paper such as ours 
are necessary. Our students are adults. 
The work itself is reward enough, if 
well done. I believe that even for the 
average day high school the usual 
recognitions as given are reward 
enough. It should be incentive enough 
that a student is given the chance to get 
his name in the mast-head; a by-line for 
a specially good piece of work; an op- 
portunity to attend a high school press 
conference as a delegate with his actual 
expenses paid; and an opportunity to 
meet at a fellowship dinner with the 
members of the staff to which he has 
paid his own way.” 

,. & #F 

Miss Daisy Davis of the Vail-Deane 
“Budget” —a magazine — Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, writes: 

“We do not have any tangible re- 
ward for meritorious work except that 
the members of the school vote at the 
end of the school year on the depart- 
ment of the magazine that has been 
best in their opinion. The editor or 
editors of that department receive rec- 
ognition to that extent. The policy of 
the school is to do away as much as 
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possible with honor rolls, etc., the aim 
being to make interest in the work the 
incentive rather than a definite mark- 
ing. At the end of the year, public 
recognition is made of the girls who do 
outstanding work in various subjects. 
Of course, here the editor of the maga- 
zine often receives distinction.” 
7 q y 
One Junior High Replies 

N the junior high field, we learn 

from Miss Mary H. Murray of “Bris- 
coe Briefs,’ Beverly, Massachusetts, 
that no special award is made to the 
staff members unless one of the follow- 
ing may be considered such: 

1. Credit in English for all articles 
contributed to the magazine. 

2. The possibility of becoming a 
staff member the following year; i. e., 
the seventh grade assistant department- 
al editor on last year’s staff was se- 
lected as the eighth grade editor this 
year because of his dependable work 
in his department. 

3. A staff party, usually a day at 
the beach, in June. 

- FF ¢ 

“As far as a reward to the school 
paper staff as a whole is concerned, 
there is none,” states Mr. George A. 
Willis, adviser of “Tech Pep,” Benson 
Polytechnic High School, Portland, 
Oregon. 

“The only tangible thing they re- 
ceive,” he continued, “is their picture 
free each term in the senior book pub- 
lished by each January and June grad- 
uating class. 

“An associate editorship carries with 
it the privilege of broadcasting twice 
weekly over the school’s radio station, 
once on “Tech Pep’ sports news and 
once on news of the school. The edi- 
tor becomes the daily newspaper cor- 
respondent where he comes in contact 
with the various members of that staff 
and also gets twenty cents an inch for 
school material published. The ad- 
vertising staff, of course, receives a 
tangible reward in commissions on all 
business collected for,” he concluded. 

e £¢ ¥€ 
Point System Detailed 


To best illustrate the honor points, 
pins, or membership in honor societies, 
we will first quote from Miss Mary R. 
Anderson, adviser of the “Perryscope,” 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 

“Our staff gets honor points for ser- 
vice just as any club in the school does. 
There is this difference, however; the 


staff of the ‘Perryscope’ and of the 
‘Year Book’ get a greater or less num- 
ber of points according to the amount 
and value of the service rendered. Our 
‘Perryscope’ editor-in-chief, for ex- 
ample, receives thirty points; the art 
editor, ten; a member of a club, five. 
Fifty points in a semester entitles one 
to a service pin; so, the editor-in-chief 
is almost sure of one, since he usually 
is a boy active in other ways about the 
school. The editor-in-chief of our 
magazine, the head of our hall com- 
mittee and the president of the school 
are all rated as holding honor posi- 
tions. 
7 q 7 

The principal of the Brattleboro, 
Vermont, High School, Mr. Joseph A. 
Wiggin, writes that they have an award 
known as the Silver B which is given 
for high scholarship and work in extra- 
curricular activities. To obtain this 
award a person must secure not less 
than fifteen units of which at least six 
must be in scholarship and at least 
three in extra-curricular work. The 
number of units possible to be secured 
by one person in one year through ac- 
tivities on the staff of the “Dial,” a 
magazine, varies from one to five. 

Y 

“Guard and Tackle” Lists Awards 

Six items are listed in the report from 
the adviser of “Guard and Tackle,” 
Stockton, California. They are— 


1. The editor and business manager 
are paid a small sum for expense mon- 
ey. 

2. They receive two activity points 
toward membership in the Honor 
Scholarship Society. 

3. The school gives them their 
Quill and Scroll membership pins, if 
they become members of the society. 

4. Associate, news, and department 
editors are allowed one activity point 
toward membership in the Honor 
Scholarship Society (ten points are 
needed, eight of which must be based 
on grades.) 

5. Reporters are allowed one-half to 
one activity point. 

6. Some members are taken to one 
of the press conventions at one of the 
universities. 

°° ¥ #¢ 

When the staff of the “Register,” 
Central High, Omaha, Nebraska, news- 
paper holds its elaborate banquet with 
honor guests, at the end of each se- 
mester, the honor students in journal- 
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ism are initiated into Quill and Scroll 
was the statement issued by Mrs. Anne 
Lane Savidge, the “Register’s” adviser. 
yey ¢ 

“To reward staff members and other 
workers on the student publication of 
Brackenridge High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas, “The Times,’ I employ 
several devices,” says Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Miller, adviser. ‘First, all those 
who have at least two hundred inches 
of material published in ‘The Times’ 
are recommended for membership in 
Quill and Scroll if the quality of their 
work merits it. At the end of the year, 
we have a publications banquet to 
which all students working on “The 
Times, ‘Hueben and Drueben,’ our 
German paper, and ‘La Retama,’ our 
annual, are invited. At this time gold 
pins, a B with a quill and inkpot on its 
base, are given to the major staff mem- 
bers. Others who have done average 
work or better receive certificates of 
merit signed by the principal and the 
adviser. In addition, students who 
render unusual service to the paper, 
do a great deal of overtime work, work 
on Saturdays and holidays, receive ser- 
vice cards which are a help to them in 
becoming members of the National 
Honor Society.” 

y FT F 
Pins Awarded in Rutland, Boise 
In Rutland, Vermont, High School, 


the adviser awards pins to the staff 
members about the middle of May 
when the new staff takes over the pub- 
lishing of the “Red and White.” A 
banquet in past years has been given 
by the school to all staff members. 

According to Dwight E. Mitchell, 
adviser, we learn, “Each semester the 
editor, associate editor, news editor, 
business manager and assistant business 
manager of ‘High Lights,’ Boise, Ida- 
ho, High School paper, each receives 
as an award the ‘B’ pin, the only ofhf- 
cial award of the student body for all 
outstanding service. The staff is con- 
sidering also the adoption of the hon- 
orable release, in a form suggested in 
Lambert Greenawalt’s ‘School Press 
Management and Style’.” 

pire, og, 

Adviser to “The Harding Spectator,” 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Miss Helen 
Hedges details the following system: 

“In Harding, we have an annual 
Awards Assembly in June at which 
time athletic letters, extra-curricular 
insignia, trophies, scholarship-leader- 
ship pins and Literati keys are awarded. 
At this time, those seniors having earn- 
ed ‘Spectator’ pins receive them. We 
use a sliding check system giving points 
for advertising obtained, home room 
circulation, student reporting, cartoon- 
ing, staff photography, make-up, and 
regular editorial work on the paper. 
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Our system makes it prohibitive for a 
junior to qualify for a pin. 

“In addition, the Fathers Club 
awards three $10 gold pieces on com- 
mencement night to those members of 
the staff who in the judgment of the 
adviser have best served the paper. 

“The Bridgeport Post, a daily paper, 
employs at a weekly salary of $18 one 
staff member recommended by the ad- 
viser. The two outstanding juniors are 
sent to the C. S. P. A. Convention with 
their expenses paid. All others pay 
their own way.” 

ae 
Portland, Petersburg Give Letters 


Awarding letters to outstanding staff 
members is practised in only two 
schools: Benson Polytechnic High, 
Portland, Oregon, and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, High. 

In the former the editor each term 
receives a letter. By means of a pro- 
motion system, worked out by Mr. Wil- 
lis, a boy works up from reporting 
through the various sub-departments 
until he becomes an associate editor. 
When he receives that appointment, he 
knows that he is assured of the editor- 
ship if he keeps up the good work, so 
that the letter follows. 


In ‘the latter, Mr. H. Augustus Mil- 
ler, adviser of the “Missile,” informs us 
that a special letter, a “P” with a quill 
superimposed upon it, is awarded to 
these students at least once a year who 
are recommended by the faculty ad- 
visers. A special letter is also given 
to those recommended from other ma- 
jor non-athletic activities. The plan in 
his school is quite satisfactory and is 
growing in favor among the students. 

oe oF 

Miss Rosalie Stern, adviser of “The 
Bluebird,” replies thus: 

“The method of award which we 
have for staff members in Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City, is 
the same that we use for all other ac- 
tivities. We have on the reverse side 
of our permanent sholarship record 
card a permanent personality and ser- 
vice record. On this sheet the faculty 
advisers of the various activities record 
each term the services rendered by 
each student and the quality of that 
service. 

“In addition to this, I try to give a 
little tea or party to the staff members 
at the end of each term.” 

, Oe oF 

“In reply to your question concern- 
ing the ‘Pine Cone’s’ method of re- 
warding staff members for the comple- 
tion of successful work, I wish to say 
that we have no special recognition,” 
writes Miss Bertha White, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. “To begin with, the staff is 
composed of a group of special stu- 
dents who have met a grade require- 


ment in eleventh year English. We 
limit the staff to thirty; in that way, 
students are given recognition from 
the beginning of the year. Only sen. 
iors study journalism in our high 
school, and the class in journalism pub. 
lishes the ‘Pine Cone.’ 

“The editor of the local daily paper, 
Edgar B. Chestnutt of the ‘Daily 
Graphic,’ presents a cup each year to 
the outstanding journalist. The same 
cup is used for this each year; the 
name of the outstanding student is en- 
graved on the cup. The trophy re- 
mains in the school’s possession. 

“Due to the fact that the ‘Pine Cone’ 
staff is a select group each year, I have 
not felt the need of additional recogni- 
tion for members. 

“At the High School Press meet each 
year at the University of Arkansas, 
staff members have opportunity to win 
recognition in writing contests.” 


MEETING THE CRISIS 

(Continued from page 7) 
nual publication centers are found 
in other sections of the country, Cleve- 
land is thoroughly qualified to con- 
sider the newspaper problem. The 
course aims to be practical, education- 
ally sound, and not vocational. Moti- 
vated English composition with prac- 
tical newspaper training for the publi- 
cation of the school paper is the guid- 
ing ideal in the formation of such a 
course. 

Pardon Us, Mamaroneck 

In the October issue of “The Re- 
view,” your editor was sorry to cause 
the staff members of “The Junior 
Record” of Mamaroneck, New York, 
Junior High to imply that their pub- 
lication was under the sponsorship of 
the senior high paper. 

“The Junior Record” is an entirely 
independent newspaper, published by 
the Mamaroneck Junior High, that is 
released with the senior high paper for 
the sake of convenience. “The Junior 
Record” is supervised by Miss Hazel 
C. Ladd and not Miss Francis as we 
reported. 


Know Their Comics 


In a questionnaire conducted by Mr. 
L. W. Piercy, adviser of the “Reserve 
Record,” Hudson, Ohio, one hundred 
twenty-one of the academy students 
know what Popeye of the comics is do- 
ing. Forty-four percent of the boys 
confessed that they read the cartoons 
first against thirty percent that read 
the front page first. Even though 
twenty-one per cent were sport fans, 
forty-seven boys did not know which 
teams played in baseball world series. 
One reader each turned first to the edi- 
torials, theaters and continued stories. 
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Typographic Features of School 


HE first thing to think of in an 
7 ideal school house-organ is to use 

proper type and thus recognize the 
fact that eyesight is one of the most 
important things that humen beings 
must conserve. Our school children, 
our faculty and our parents need to be 
educated to the importance of legibility 
in type designs. One need not enlarge 
on the fact that eyesight is one of the 
most important qualifications of the 
physically perfect man. 

Yet little has been done until recently 
regarding the influence of type faces 
on the correct development of a child’s 
eyesight. The editorial page might 
well carry not only the slogan, “All the 
news that’s fit to print,” but might also 
add: “printed in a type face guar- 


anteed not to injure your child’s eyes 
and used in this paper because we want 
to educate parents and citizens in the 
importance of the conservation of eye- 


sight through proper type.” 


It is a 
fact that in the majority of cases of de- 
fective eyesight both in children and 
adults, the main cause is the eye strain 
resulting from the reading of styles of 
type which are far below the scale of 
scientific legibility. 

A series of tests and experiments 
made during the last few years of sev- 
eral agencies, including the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Peabody College, Clark Univer- 
sity, the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, and the American Type 
Founders Company, has developed 
certain standards of type legibility that 
have already been adopted by some of 
the leading publishers of school text- 
books and should be observed by all 


school publications. 


Based upon these standards, the 
American Type Founders Company 
has produced two type faces which may 
properly be used in school publications. 
One in the Century Schoolbook, a so- 
called “modern” face with angular ser- 
its, and the other the Schoolbook Old- 
style with flowing serifs which gives 
greater beauty to the printed page, but 
retains all the desired factors of legi- 
bility. Both of these type faces are 
tugged and will better withstand the 
tough usage of beginners in printing 
than the more delicate faces sometimes 
preferred by typographers with meager 
understanding of the psychology of the 
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Publications 


By MERRITT W. HAYNES 


As the second part of a paper on 
typography and school publications, we 
are pleased to present this practical 
phace by Mr. Haynes of the Education 
Department of the American Type 
Foundry. 


reading process. This factor of ser- 
viceability makes these faces especially 
suitable for use in the school print- 
shop. 


S OMETHING needs to be said also 

concerning the variety of type faces 
used in school publications. Good ty- 
pographic practice now holds to a 
single type face throughout any job of 
printing. This not only insures greater 
propriety and dignity through simplic- 
ity of typographic effect, but also econ- 
omizes on the expenditure for type 
equipment. 

Either of the faces mentioned above, 
used in the roman, italic, and bold 
styles, will provide ample variety of dis- 
play throughout the school paper and 
will render maximum legibility with all 
necessary emphasis both in the read- 
ing matter and in the advertisements. 

In producing the school paper of 
large size with frequent editions, the 
problem of type composition becomes 
a serious one because it requires more 
time to set and distribute the type than 
pupils can devote to the work; more- 
over, the setting of great quantities of 
straight paragraph matter, like hand 
feeding on the press, soon ceases to 
have learning value which appeals to 
pupils, and becomes monotonous labor. 

The question then arises whether it 
may not be proper to have the straight- 
matter composition produced outside 
by a commercial printing plant equip- 
ped with slug casting or other compos- 
ing machines. This leaves to the school 
printshop the work of setting the cap- 
tions and advertisements and making 
up the slug matter with the type mat- 
ter, which work is highly educational, 
providing maximum opportunity for 
the exercise of typographic judgment, 
and for solving problems of printing 
production which are interesting and 
stimulating to the student. 

From the idea of having the straight- 
matter composition produced on a type- 
setting machine, there readily arises the 


suggestion of putting such a machine in 
the school printshop. At this point, 
some important factors need to be con- 
sidered. In the first place, a single 
slug casting machine will cost more than 
any other piece of the equipment in 
the school printshop, in many cases, 
more than all the rest of the outfit. 
Since such a machine can be used by 
only one pupil at a time, whatever ed- 
ucational value may accrue from it 
must be limited to very few pupils. 

The vocational status of a composing 
machine is readily determined. If 
there is sufficient demand in the com- 
munity for operators of these ma- 
chines to warrant training entrants to 
this class of workers, then there is no 
question as to the propriety of the 
school performing this training func- 
tion, provided the students have been 
properly trained in the rudiments of 
type composition by hand. At least 
two years of hand composition should 
be required before students are taught 
machine operation. 

But as a matter of general education 
the installation of a composing machine 
is of doubtful propriety. The interest 
on the investment for such a machine 
plus the cost of maintenance will go far 
toward paying for having the composi- 
tion for the school paper done in a 
commercial printery. 


HE daily newspapers of the country 

have made the mistake of using type 
of too small size in order to crowd as 
much text as possible into the space 
available. In consequence the great 
reading public is now suffering from 
eyestrain, much to the profit of ocu- 
lists. The practice of using small type 
in a school publication is unpardon- 
able. The research in type legibility 
by the agencies cited above has estab- 
lished standards of type sizes which all 
school publications will do well to ob- 
serve. 

The minimum sizes of type suitable 
for use by pupils of various ages has 
been worked out as follows: 


Under seven years 
Seven to eight years 
Eight to nine years 
Nine to twelve years. . 
Over twelve years 


24 point. 
18 point. 
14 point. 
12 point. 
10 point. 


The minimum size for use in foot 
notes should be 8-point. Two-point 
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leading should be used with 10-point 
type. 

This means that a school printshop 
should be equipped with 10-point type 
for use in straight paragraph matter, 
with a small quantity of eight point 
and of 12-point and larger sizes for use 
in display work. 

Besides the matter of legibility and 
comfort of the reader, a further reason 
for using 10-point for body type is that 
this size is as small as pupils can con- 
veniently handle in setting and distrib- 
uting. 

HE proper length of the line or 

width of column in reading matter 
is limited by the muscular action of the 
eye in reading. Too short a line re- 
quires too frequent movement of the 
eye from the end of one line back to 
the beginning of the next line, while 
too long a line requires too great a 
jump back to the beginning of the next 
line. 

The length of the line also varies ac- 
cording to the size of the type used. 
In general, a line of print should not 
exceed four inches except in the larger 
sizes of type or in display composition. 
For straight paragraph matter in 10- 
point, three to four inches should be 
the minimum and maximum limits in 
length of line. The standard news- 
paper column of 13 picas (2 1-6 inches) 
is a very short line for 10-point type, 
in fact too short for either good ap- 
pearance or easy reading. 

Newsprint is the cheapest kind of 
paper used in printing and is suitable 
only for daily newspapers, handbills or 
other kinds of printed matter of the 
cheapest or most transitory character. 
A pupil will not give great respect to 
copies of his school papers if these are 
printed on a cheap grade of stock. He 
should be taught to respect good print- 
ing by using in the school paper a 
stock of a suitable quality, something 
that will endure and that he will ap- 
preciate by preserving as a memento 
of his school career. 

The following conclusions of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science may well be observed 
in selecting the paper stock for the 
school publication: 

“The paper should be without gloss. 
Glazed paper is trying to the eyes by 
reason of reflections which are apt to 
interfere with binocular vision. Pure 
white paper gives the greatest contrast 
with the ink, and therefore a paper 
which is white or slightly toned to- 
wards cream-color is to be preferred 
under average conditions of class-room 
illumination. A hard wearing paper of 
suitable quality should be used, as a 
soft paper has two defects—(1) it is 
readily soiled, (2) the surface is easily 
rubbed off and the detritus is injurious. 
The surface should be fairly smooth, 
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because a rough-surfaced paper neces- 
sitates a heavy impression in order that 
the unbroken surface of each letter 
may appear, which impression is liable 
to cause a still rougher surface on the 
other side of the sheet. The print of 
one side must not show through from 
the other, and the printing must not 
affect the evenness of the surface of the 
other side. These rules also apply to 
illustrations. 

“The ink should be a good black, 
and it is important to secure a proper, 
sufficient and even distribution of it 
over the whole page. 


N conclusion, the school newspaper 

is a school project of maximum val- 
ue, providing for participation of the 
entire school and community, furnish- 
ing real, effective civic and social in- 
struction. The experience of hundreds 
of schools throughout the country 


shows that it is feasible to produce the 
entire school paper within the school, 
all the way from the reporting and 
editing to the presswork and binding. 


Because of the relative newness of 
this activity in our schools, quite nat- 
urally much of the effort in these school 


publications is somewhat amateurish. 
Further experience, aided by reliable 
information concerning typographic 
standards and journalistic practice, will 
see in the next few years a much de 
sired improvement in some of the con- 
spiciuous features of school papers, 
But lack of these technical details and 
underlying the whole movement is a 
cound and fundamental educational 
principle—that of “learning to do by 
doing;” learning to be citizens of the 
State by being citizens of the school 
community; learning to use the com- 
mon means of civic communication, 
teaching each citizen to express him- 
self in language that shall be recog. 
nized and heeded by his fellows, im- 
pressing upon each pupil-citizen the 
duty of respecting the opinions and 
rights of others, and inspiring each one 
with the highest ideals of social and 
civic service. 


And He asi di 


[ INDEN B. Pentz, who has sailed 

many seas and has been a printer on 
those same waters, started his print- 
ing career in the school print shop at 
the Polytechnic High School of Oak- 
land, California, in 1910. 

According to an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of “The Linotype News,” 
he went to sea in 1913 as a printer on 
the S. S. Isthmian of the American- 
Hawaiian line. In October, 1914, he 
landed in New York City where he 
later in 1915 enrolled in the Linotype 
school at Brooklyn. 

“Four days after United States ent- 
ered the World War, he enlisted in the 
navy, and nine months later he was 
serving as chief printer. 

“He served on vessels along the At- 
lantic coast until the armistice was 
signed, and then was shipped to Asiat- 
ic waters” where he spent ten months 
in the service in Siberia, China, Japan 
and the Philippines. July, 1920, mark- 
ed his honorable discharge from the 
navy in Hawaii. 

Shortly after he returned to the 
states, he was married in Anacortes, 
Washington, around which district he 
worked as an operator and printer for 
a year or two. His next job was in 
Ketchikan, Alaska, in December, 1922, 
where he stayed for six months, before 
returning to Anacortes. 

In an open sixteen-foot boat with 
only a small outboard motor as his 
means of motivation, Mr. Pentz with 
his wife and six months’ old baby boy 
lifted anchor in the Seattle harbor in 
1924 for Juneau, Alaska. In addition 
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to the supply of gasoline and food, 
in the boat, were a cat, a dog and a fe- 
male goat—the former for company 
and the latter, for “a more utilitarian 
purpose.” 

“We didn’t want to take too many 
chances on running out of milk for the 
baby or on failing to find the right 
kind at stopping points along the way,” 
Mr. Pentz explains; “so we took along 
a living milk supplier.” 

Landing in Juneau three months lat- 
er, the mariners arrived in good health 
after camping and fishing along the 
way. Here the boat and the livestock 
were disposed of and the family jour- 
neyed to Seward and later to Fairbanks, 
only ninety miles short of the arctic 
circle. For twenty-two months the 
Pentz family lived here while Mr. Pentz 
served as machinist-operator on the 
Fairbanks daily. 

Mrs. Pentz and the baby boy return- 
ed to Anacortes by rail and boat, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pentz, who hiked 376 
miles from Fairbanks to Valdez. He 
arrived ten days after their second son 
was born. 

After holding several jobs in Alaska, 
Washington, and Hawaii, Mr. Pentz 
finally signed up as chief printer on the 
S. S. Monterey of the Matson line 
about a year ago. The Lintoype- 
equipped print shop on this new boat 
is in the steward’s department, which 
prints the ship’s daily paper, the “Poly- 
nesian,” as well as menus, programs and 
other forms of printing. 

The Monterey plies between San 
Francisco and Australia. 
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High School Annual Problems 


URING the last decade a 
D tremendous change and improve- 

ment has taken place in the 
production of the high school annual. 
It has emerged from the monotonous 
mediocrity of poor photographs and 
class jokes to become a work of real 
literary and artistic merit. This grati- 
fying transformation did not just hap- 
pen. It represents the result of years 
of vision and serious effort on the part 
of modern educators who realize that 
here is a problem in progressive edu- 
cation. 

This problem carries more possibili- 
ties for the development of individual- 
ism, personality and appreciation than 
perhaps any other high school project. 
There are many factors which contrib- 
ute to the success of the annual. To 
produce a well-balanced publication 
expressive of the life and standards 
of the school, it must have originality 
in content, a balanced arrangement 
of pictures, page print, illustrations, 
and it must be an interpretation of 
school spirit and school life. It is a 
mirror of youth’s activity. 

Co-operation plays the all-important 
role in accomplishing this result. No 
one person can edit or manage such a 
book. The assistance of an intelligent 
staff, sympathetic faculty advisers and 
dependable business men is absolutely 
imperative. To produce a creditable 
publication it is not necessary to com- 
pile a large and expensive one. The 
smallest book, through beauty, unity 
and simplicity, may make the greatest 
contribution to the realm of literature 
or art, to the school and to the individ- 
ual development. 

It is to the English teacher and the 
art teacher that the young student gen- 
erally comes for help when the re- 
sponsibility of publishing a high school 
annual confronts him. These faculty 
members should be able to give the 
necessary advice and help. They 
should understand the mechanics of 
publication, the importance of an efh- 
cient staff and the financial difficulties. 
Being a faculty adviser ought to be 
a pleasurable duty, for developing an 
annual is developing the creative im- 
agination of the individual. 

A record of this sort is the best evi- 
dence that the school is doing the work 
which a community has a right to ex- 
pect; that it is training young people 
through self expression and self activ- 
ity toward worthy qualities of citizen- 
ship. It should convey to every strang- 
er a distinctly individual flavor. 
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By HAZEL I, PADEN 


HAZEL I. PADEN 


Viewing the problems that confront 
the advisers cf a high school annual, 
Miss Paden has been vitally intezested 
for the past few years in the develop- 
ment of the art phase of the problem. 
Even in college Miss Paden, finding a 
paucity of written material, took the 
subject of art in the high school annual 
as her thesis. At present, she is a fac- 
ulty member of Western State Teache:s 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, as art 
instructor. This practical article repre- 
sents the principal facts of an address 
given by her before the Indiana State 
High School 


Franklin in October. 
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Among students it should be an instru- 
ment of pride and an expression of 
loyalty, an appreciation of the privi- 
leges of high school days. The high 
school annual does not purpose to be 
a literary masterpiece, but an expres- 
sion of student life, a record of youth 
and of youth’s activity. 


RIGINALITY is the greatest single 

element in the annual’s organiza- 
tion. The most important feature of a 
superior book is the general effect— 
does it arouse interest, does it hold 
one’s interest by being subtly different? 
Why? Originality does it. Original 
ideas in general make-up, literary con- 
tent, and art are absolute essentials. 
By choosing a motif or theme based 
upon local traditions, historical events 


or legendary tales and consistently 
carrying this theme through the book 
in an allegorical manner, the result will 
make the publication unusual, vital and 
original. The art department should 
be alive enough to choose a theme and 
apply it to the cover design and illus- 
trations, and the English department 
should be clever enough to use the 
theme in literary content, titles and 
captions. Do not use a theme if it can- 
not be consistently carried through, 
and by all means never use a theme 
which has no particular application to 
the school. 

The election of a capable editor with 
executive ability and a staff which is 
willing to work and to co-operate is 
another extremely important factor in 
developing the annual. Electioneering 
on the part of faculty members is in- 
deed most unethical, but during the 
pre-nomination period students should 
consult the faculty for recommenda- 
tions. Student favorites and student 
politics have spoiled many annuals. 


The editor must be a student who is 
mentally efficient and one who is not 
overburdened with other official posi- 
tions. He should be a diplomat, and 
he will have to be a conscientious work- 
er. Efficiency, brains and diplomacy 
ore more important than popularity. 
The logical season for electing the edi- 
tor is in the spring so that by the end 
of the school year he will have chosen 
his staff and given each one a skeleton 
outline of his work. By September the 
actual work must start, for at least sev- 
en months are needed to organize ma- 
terial for the photographer, engraver, 
printer and binder. 


HE position of editor-in-chief is an 

important business position and he 
should use business methods in choos- 
ing his staff. As a suggestion for a 
workable method of procedure we have 
done this: the newly elected editor an- 
nounces in student body meeting that 
staff positions will be given to students 
who are best qualitfied for the work. 
A list of staff positions is posted and 
students apply at certain hours with 
very definite statements of their quali- 
fications. The editor keeps a card index 
file of applicants and their qualifica- 
tions and from these files, with the help 
of the faculty, an efficient staff is 
chosen. 

It is wise to choose a number of staff 
assistants from lower classmen because 
they will work hard to secure higher 
positions on future publications. The 
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size of the staff depends, of course, 
upon the size of the book, but every 
editor needs several associate editors, 
a business manager, a literary section 
editor, art editor, associate editors for 
photography, classes, organizations, 
athletics, etc. Each departmental as- 
sociate editor is directly responsible to 
the editor-in-chief for all of the work 
in his section of the book. 

In order to make definite progress 
the staff needs a definite outline of 
work with a set time limit for each as- 
signment. By regularly checking up on 
the work of staff members, countless 
little problems are solved and many big 
problems cannot develop. 

After having let the contracts with 
engraver, printer and photographer, 
the editor must set the date of publi- 
cation and plan the time schedule of 
the staff so that the books will be ready 
for distribution upon the set date. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the time limit because engravers, print- 
ers and photographers cannot do good 
work if they are rushed. 


Department editors have their speci- 
fic duties which I am not mentioning. 
but it is of utmost importance that they 
work in friendly co-operation with the 
editor and faculty advisers with a de- 
termination to get work in on schedule. 


UBLISHING an annual involves an 


expenditure of money which limits 
absolutely the bounds of the editor, 


beyond which he cannot go. Determ- 
ining the size of the budget which will 
be required is primarily the problem 
of the business manager, but he needs 
the advice of business men, faculty, 
former editor and, of course, the editor 
in charge. By establishing an approxi- 
mate figure in this way, the editor and 
business manager are then ready to 
estimate the necessary funds and to- 
gether they must work to avoid any 
extravagance in the expenditure of 
these funds. 

There are several dependable sources 
of revenue for financing the book— 
circulation subscriptions, taxation of 
school organizations, advertisements, 
appropriation of certain senior class 
funds, various social functions, school 
parties, tag days, plays, stunts, etc. One 
unique type of sale is that of auctioning 
off the photographs, drawings and 
“copy” after they have been returned 
from the printer. 

Every annual should be so managed 
that it will be an improvement over the 
preceding one, and so that it will leave 
the finances in a healthy state. Econ- 
omy of expenditure, especially at this 
time, is an absolute necessity and re- 
quires the strictest adherence to the 
budget. Contracts for printing, en- 
graving and photography should be 
placed only after very thorough con- 
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sideration of the quality and service 
which a company can furnish. The 
lowest bidder for the contract does not 
often mean the best workmanship. By 
letting contracts to low bidders, money 
is sometimes wasted. It is poor econ- 
omy to use cheap paper, cheap engrav- 
ing and cheap photography. Better 
have a smaller book! Build up to qual- 
ity and now down to price. Money well 
spent is money saved and it is far bet- 
ter to publish a small book and elim- 
inate all but the essentials than to pub- 
lish a large volume of inferior quality. 


HE dummy is the visualized work- 
ing plan of each page in the annual. 
It is made upon the blank sheets of a 
bound book similar in size and number 
of pages to the book which is to be pub- 
lished. This blank book is generally 
prepared and provided by the printer. 
It is the duty of the editor to work 
out on scrap paper all preliminary plans 
in diagramatic form before putting any 
final page plans into the printer’s dum- 
my. The editor must visualize the book 
section by section and page by page 
until he is ready to give definite instruc- 
tion to his department editors. Depart- 
ment editors must each keep a dummy 
so that at all times the editor-in-chief 
will have a complete outline of the 
general content of every page in the 
book. With this material at hand he 
can sketch out his pages, indicating 
margins in exact size and position on 
the pages, space of copy, headings, 
illustrations, pages and portions of 
pages to be used for photographs, 
snapshots, advertisements and cartoons. 
The editor must understand page 
balance. Each page must harmonize 
with the one which will appear oppo- 
site it when the book is open; that is, 
a plate four inches wide facing one five 
inches wide spoils the effect of both 
pages. Each page must be an expres- 
sion of unity, balance and harmony to 
make it beautiful. The final task in the 
preparation of the editor’s dummy is to 
transfer to the numbered pages of the 
printer’s dummy the specifications con- 
tained in the various department dum- 
mies. The finished dummy for the 
printer will look like a scrap book of 
pasted pictures and copy. It is a work- 
ing source for the men in the print 
shop. If the dummy is clearly visual- 
ized and carefully planned, the finished 
problem will fit together with remark- 
able accuracy. This planning of an 
annual is like the creation of a great 
statue—it cannot be carved out of mar- 
ble until the sculptor has first modeled 
and remodeled his idea in clay. 


HE importance of the art in an 
annual cannot be over estimated. 
The sales attraction of an annual is 
found in the cover design. The cover 
furnishes the incentive for arousing 


the mterest of the reader. The book 
needs a cover design which is outstand- 
ing, strikingly original, clever, yet sim. 
ple. The motif for the decorative 
theme is introduced by the design in 
the cover. No matter what the size 
of your school, the art department 
should be capable enough to produce 
an excellent cover design. 

To make the book a distinctly school 
affair, a cover design contest is often 
opened to everyone who cares to sub. 
mit a drawing. There are ever so many 
sources from which suggestions for a 
theme may be drawn. The name of 
the book might suggest something—the 
Clarion Annual, a medieval theme— 
the Highlander, a Scotch theme—the 
industry of the town, historical events, 
famous scenery in the _ locality—all 
these have possibilities for creative im- 
agination. 

After a suitable theme has been 
chosen and the cover design is settled, 
other contests may be launched for 
departmental titles, headings, book 
plates. This would naturally be the 
work of the art department and it 
should be very closely supervised. The 
final drawings for any designs for the 
engraver must be done under the direc- 
tion of the art teacher or the engraving 
company’s artist, for there are a few 
very important fundamentals which 
must be understood by the student who 
is doing the drawing,—the process of 
zinc etching, the cost of reproducing 
drawings, scaling a design, and a knowl- 
edge of types of line which will or will 
not reproduce well, are all very neces- 
sary mechanics of drawing. 

I shall give you a few facts about 
drawing these designs for the engrav- 
er: After determining the scale for the 
working drawing, the design must first 
be worked out on smooth white paper 
in keen black and white values or bold 
black lines. Then it must be redrawn 
on cover paper in the desired medium, 
tempera, pen and ink or water color 
so that the engraver will have a fair 
example of the appearance of the fin- 
ished design and a working drawing 
which shows the steps in the develop- 
ment of it. 

There is a mistaken idea that the en- 
gravings or zinc etchings which print 
the design are made from the color 
sketch, but this is not generally true. 
The engraver makes the final plates 
from a working drawing in black and 
white line or values developing color 
plates from these. The artist from the 
engraving company will always explain 
in detail the exact type of working 
drawing which is required and often he 
redraws the student’s idea. Schools 
which do not have an art department 
should always take advantage of this 
service. 

To make a drawing which will repro- 
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duce well, the design must be drawn 
to a large scale in black india ink on 
bristol or ross board, or some other 
type of hard white surface which will 
furnish sharp value contrasts. Lines 
must be clean, firm and black. Too 
many weak faded lines and unnecessary 
detail will blur and crack in the repro- 
duction process and destroy the quality 
of the design. The use of color in 
illustrations for the annual is rather an 
expensive process, but attractive color 
may be evolved by using one color, a 
colored or tonal paper and black. 
The process of developing this type 
of design is a combination of pen and 
ink and block print method. Three 
drawings are prepared to scale,—one 
representing the finished product, one 
in black and white representing all the 
black in the design, and one in black 
representing all the color in the design. 
These three furnish the necessary ma- 
terial for making the zinc etchings. 
Each color in the design requires a zinc 
etching and each design must be run 
through the press twice. It is this dou- 
ble labor process as well as double cost 
of the zinc etchings which makes color 
printing prohibitive for many annuals. 


RESS board etching, if carefully exe- 

cuted, is another method of decora- 
tion which is simple and effective for 
the departmental page divisions. Press 
board is a very hard varnished surface 
cardboard upon which a fine line draw- 
ing may be incised. Ordinary printer’s 
ink is rubbed into the lines and pol- 
ished off from the surface. The plate 
is then placed on damp charcoal paper 
and padded with felt or newspaper be- 
fore it is run through the etcher’s press 
or an ordinary wash wringer, and the 
result is an exquisitely delicate etching 
which will add greatly to the beauty 
of a yearbook. The annual employing 
this type of art work is prepared with 
each title page a blank and it is a simple 
matter to paste on these blank pages 
the original etching made by the art 
students. Remember that the high 
school annual must be an expression of 
student ability and not an example of 
the commercial engraver’s art. 

Very effective linoleum or wood 
block prints may be used if there is an 
efficient art department and if the an- 
nual budget is not adequate for zinc 
etchings. If the block print designs are 
expertly cut and the printer does care- 
ful work, this method is very satisfac- 
tory, cheaper and individual. 

Paper batik is even more interesting 
and effective for title page decoration 
than block print, but the question of 
time enters here if the school is a large 
one, for each page is done by hand and 
the process is too long for the larger 
school. 

To develop this type of illustration, 
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the design is sketched lightly upon 
white water color paper. and then with 
white tempera, all the surfaces are 
painted with the exception of the 
sketched lines and any part of the de- 
sign desired solid black. When the 
tempera is dry, black waterproof ink 
is poured over the entire paper. After 
the ink is dry the paper is washed care- 
fully in running water until the temp- 
era has disappeared and the result is 
a lovely black and white design. 
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St. Paul Press Group 
Celebrates Its Birthday 


By Fred Nyquist 
President of the Saint Paul Association 


HE Saint Paul High School Press 

Association has just celebrated its 
first birthday. During its one year of 
action, much has 
been accomplished 
in creating a spirit 
of good fellowship 
and friendly rivalry 
between the Saint 
Paul high schools. 
The members of the 
organization are stu- 
dents who are con- 
nected with high 
school _ publications 
in any way. 

High school press associations have 
many advantages. It brings active 
young people of the same interest to- 
gether where they can match wit and 
ideas. The ideas are carried back to 
all the schools where they can be 
worked into the publications. It is 
possible to ask prominent men, espe- 
cially city newspaper men, who would 
not consider coming to the classroom 
to talk to such a group. Such an or- 
ganization makes possible city-wide 
contests in creative writing. It is un- 
derstood at the present time that Min- 
neapolis, our bitter but friendly rival, 
will challenge us to such a contest soon. 

Our usual program opens with a 
business meeting. We then have din- 
ner, and this is followed by a speaker. 
After this part of the program is over, 
the tables are pushed aside for dancing. 

Interesting seating arrangements can 
be made. For example, one time all of 
the editors-in-chief sit at one table, the 
sports editors at another table, etc. An- 
other time all those on newspaper staffs 
sit at one table, those on annual staffs 
sit at another, and those on magazine 
staffs sit at another. In this way one 
meets those whose work is directly the 
same as his. 

The editors-in-chief of the publica- 
tions make up the voting body as well 
as the officers. The dues are one dol- 
lar per year per publication. 
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No matter what medium is em- 
ployed, the resulting beauty is based 
upon simplicity, decorative quality and 
balanced arrangement. Wherever let- 
tering is used it must be a subtle part 
of the design enhancing the decorative 
quality and in harmony with the spirit 
of the theme. No matter how clever 
the motif, poorly drawn lettering will 
ruin the design. 


ITHOUT cartoons the high school 

annual by most students would be 
considered a “flop”—to use a slang 
expression. Cartoons are often the 
drawings most observed,—everyone ad- 
mits the appeal of a really funny pic- 
ture. Here is the opportunity for a 
young artist who can see and represent 
the truly funny side of school life. But, 
the cartoonist must understand draw- 
ing, he must know how to apply the 
principles of good design and he must 
be able to letter well. Cartoons are 
made by the engraver into zinc etch- 
ings so the mechanical process is the 
same as for any other design. 

A few humorous characterizations 
drawn in strong forceful black and 
white, applying the theme if possible, 
will add greatly to the sales value and 
originality of the book, but silly pic- 
tures drawn with no understanding of 
the principles of art will ruin the make- 
up of your book. It is better to have no 
cartoons than to have some I have seen 
in high school annuals. Creating the 
various designs for the book furnishes 
a valuable educational project for the 
art department. It widens the artist’s 
contacts and gives him a greater appre- 
ciation of the practicability of art, as 
well as stimulation for his creative 
powers. 


The photographs in the yearbook, 
like the old family album, are thrilling 
treasures as we look back upon them. 
We want good photographs to look at 
in later years as well as to enjoy when 
the annual is the pride of the senior 
year. The responsibility for the repro- 
duction of good photographs in the 
book is assumed by the photographer, 
engraver and printer, but it is the busi- 
ness of the art editor to prepare the 
mounting, arranging and trimming. He 
should know how to judge the type of 
photograph best suited to reproduc- 
tion. 


Photographs, wash drawings and 
paintings are reproduced by an expens- 
ive chemical process from copper half- 
tone plates. The copper plates are 
really photographs in halftone made 
from glossy finish copy, two or three 
times larger than the finished propor- 
tion. In order to reproduce well, the 
photograph must have several requi- 
sites which are imperative: The photo- 
graph must be made on high gloss sur- 
face paper, every tone must be clear 
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He Knows His Journalism 


“I’m a reporter on our school paper. 


and distinct in the minutest detail, val- 
ues must be keen in contrast and bal- 
anced in tone, for a brownish toned 
photograph with blurred detail will 
never reproduce well. 

The copy must be larger than the 
engraving in order to eliminate de- 
fects. All photographs must be uni- 
form in size, focus, finish and value. 
The greatest lack of uniformity is a!- 
ways found in pages of snapshots where 
pictures in every degree of tonal value 
and focus are all assembled on one 
page. Unless the business manager can 
release enough cash to spend on extra 
engravers’ negatives, this feature of the 
annual should be discouraged for the 
sake of preserving a higher standard 
of excellence in the general content. 


N selecting background material for 
mounting photographs, it is advis- 
able to choose a very plain hard sur- 
face mount of light value and thick 
texture,—a background which will ac- 
cent the tonal values in the photograph. 
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iRues 


From “Judge” 
I want a police card.” 


The size and proportion of the back- 
ground must conform to the proportion 
of the finished page and, of course, 
every panel must be cut in exactly the 
same proportion to insure uniformity 
on all pages. The photographs must 
be trimmed to a corresponding propor- 
tion with the mount and if ovals are 
chosen, it is wise to have the photogra- 


pher do this cutting. 


If the panels are to be decorated in 
any way, the decoration must be done 
before the pictures are pasted in place. 
The grouping of pictures on the panels 
requires a sense of balance and an un- 
derstanding of the principles of good 
design, and it will be necessary to make 
many experiments and comparisons be- 
fore a final arrangement is determined. 
Too many pictures on one mount will 
make the finished page appear crowded 
and too much background will over- 
balance the pictures. 

A happy medium between photo- 
graphs, mounts and finished page must 


be achieved before any pictures are 
pasted. A very small amount of paste 
or rubber cement is all that is required 
to hold the picture in place, for these 
panels are placed in a glass covered 
frame from which they are photo. 
graphed to make the copper halftone 
plate. Before shipping the panels to 
the engraver they should be carefully 
inspected for such defects as pencil 
marks, erasures and paste stains, for 
the very slightest mark will be magni- 
fied and appear in all its glory on the 
copper plate. 

When all engravers’ copy has been 
finished, all literary contributions cor- 
rected and approved, and advertise- 
ments typed, then the editor pastes his 
complete material in the printer’s dum- 
my and the printer finishes the annual 
as quickly as he can after the proofs 
are read and checked. It is then ready 
for the bindery and the real reward for 
the months of hard work comes when 
the annual is delivered on time, the 
bills are paid and the result is a com- 
mendable contribution to modern edu- 
cation. 


MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 1) 


twelve-page Thanksgiving issue, the 
boys are co-operating with the Tea 
Room Service Department by printing 
a 36-page booklet of 69 recipes. 


y 7 

The first of a series of five articles 
about the lives of famous scientists— 
that of Robert Koch—appeared in the 
November number of “The Marquan- 


dian,” Brooklyn, New York. 
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“Sketches from Life” is an interest- 
ing feature found in the November is- 
sue of “The High School Record,” 
Camden, New Jersey. Six stories were 
noted on three pages, all of which al- 
lowed a goodly number of contributors. 


THE EDITOR SAYS 
(Continued from inside front cover) 
individual work and effort, yet as a 
part of the work of the school, for 
the writing must first be printed in the 
publication before being submitted, 
that will bring increasing entries to the 
contest and give us an opportunity to 
add to the number of possible compe- 
tions. 

We shall continue to add to the num- 
ber as time, the demand and the facili- 
ties of the organization permit, until all 
phases of writing, the purpose for which 
the C. S. P. A. was established, have 
been covered. In time, for youth is 
quick to follow a good example, we 
shall again abandon the “best”, but 
for some years to come our members 
will have an opportunity to show what 
they can do in the field of good writing, 
via the school publication. 
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Ninth Annual Convention 
OF THE 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


March 9, 10, 11, 1933 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


NORTH 


N-E-W-S 


SOUTH 


1450 Attended in 1932—Wéill You Be Here This Year? 


“here the “World of School Publications Meet” 


Final Registration Date—February 24, 1933 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 








PUT THESE DATES DOWN 


ARY 14, 1 inal entry date fo NEWSPAPERS to be entered in the 9th Annual Contest; 

JARY 4, 1933 inal entry date for MAGAZINES to be entered in the 9th Annual Contest; 

JARY 9, 3 inal date for submission of poems, stories d articles for Annual Writers Club 
nek i IM ak al 
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FEBRUARY 9, 5 | date for submission o tories, f ure stories and news editorials for 
Annual Sigma Delta Chi { 

FEBRUARY 9, 1933 date f ubmi n of story to nual Publicity Award of C. S. P. A 
FEBRUARY 9, 1933 late for submission of publicati o Hand Set Contest 

FEBRUARY 24, 1 3—Final date for delegates registration for 


The Convention—March 9, 10, 11, 1933 


NINTH ANNUAL CONTEST RULES 


Contest Entry Bla 
Contest Entry Blanks. 


RUARY 4 ) 


General Information 


S. | ‘ Suita Pa ‘ 
If you desire acknowledgement of the receipt 
publication, include a self-addressed postal card. 
Label all package FOR CONTEST 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 








